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TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Since the Ist of January we have received, exclusive of 
renewals, 2,200 new supscripsss, and this increase to our 
list has been effected mainly through the active interest of 
our readers, for which they will accept our hearty thanks. It is 
believed by many friends of The Independent that a slight effort 
on the part of our subscribers, to solicit subscriptions among their 
own friends, would more than quadruple our circulation during 
the present year. We ask the continued aid of all our readers to 
accomplish this result. During the coming sixty days thousands 
will be remitting money, as usual, to renew their subscriptions. 
To all such we say, that for every two new subscribers (living out 
of New York or Brooklyn) whose names are sent us with $5, we 
will credit the party sending the same with ene year’s subscrip- 
tion, if they are not in arrears. 


THE PURIFYING POWER OF HOPE. 


™w the New Testament there are two senses of 
the word hope. The first of these signifies, by the 
Christian hope, that whole frame, or conviction of 





the soul which constitutes a Christian believer. | 


In this sense we are told of the “ hope of our call- 
ing,” “the hope of the Gospel,” the “ hope of sal- 
vation,” the “better hope” in Christ, “ which hope 
is an anchor of the soul both sure and steadfast.” 
When St. John speaks of that “ hope” which “ who- 
soever hath” it “in him purifieth himself,” he may 
indeed use the term in a sense slightly restricted, 
and mean especially the hope of a Future Life. 
But, in either case, it is very striking that, in so 
many passages, the name of one particular feeling 
should be extended and made to cover the sub- 
stance of Christian faith. It puts that animating 
and cheerful aspect which the word naturally sug- 
gests upon the work of the Christian life. It im- 
plies, without expressly saying so, that Christian 
men always see light before them; have more in 
the future than the present ; live on promises veri- 
fied and sure. The spirit of this religion is essen- 
tially forward-looking. It has the face and voice 
of a Prophet. Its energy is expansive; its com- 
forts are cumulative; its practical movement is 
progressive. Its hereafter is always better than its 
past,—both for this world and for the world to 
come. It takes hopeful views of society, puts 
hopeful estimates upon men, looks for hopeful is- 
sues out of all immediate calamities and perils. It 
never judges the Gospel to be dying, nor truth to 
be beaten, nor the Church to be going backward. 
It has no suspicion that ages are to superannuate 
the Bible, nor that new truths, if they are truths, are 
to be fatal to old ones ; while, if they are only truths 
in appearance, they will pass away with the long 
procession of pretenders conquered and gone. And 
all this, precisely because it believes in “ Jesus 
Christ, who is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever.” In this sense, the term is used interchange- 
ably with other great names that express the main 
matters of Christianity: as faith, for a large ele- 
ment in hope is faith,—confidence in that unseen 
good and future world which both alike grasp 
with their steady hands: for “ what a man secth 
why doth he yet hope for?” and “faith is the sub- 
stance of things not seen.” Both place the treas- 
ure and the heart in heaven. It is intermixed 
with charity; for charity too is prophetic, and 
“ hopeth all things.” Indeed every true affection, 
and every genuine sympathy, has hope in it, for it 
always counts upon the constancy of what it loves. 
Trusting in the Lord is hoping in him, and the 
Savior is called “the hope’ of his people. With 
this meaning it is plain why the hope of Christians 
should purify their lives. The whole purifying 
power of the faith of Christ is in it. 

If we take the more special sense, which the 
Apostle possibly intended, there will be no contra- 
diction. His own thought seems to be turned, as 
he writes to his fellow-believers, in the impending 
hours of their persecution and sorrow, toward that 
calmer and blessed futurity, where every strife 
should be forgotten in the liberty and peace and 
purity of the Family and Fold of the Master,— 
dwelling ‘with him where he is.’ Beloved, al- 
ready are we the sons of God, and what we shall be 
doth not yet appear; but we know that when he, 
our righteousness, at the second coming, shall ap- 
pear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is. He was manifested to take away our sins, 
and in him is no sin. Every man, then, that hath 
this hope in him, of not only seeing his Savior as 
he is, but of being found dike him when he appears 
in that “ glory to be revealed,” which eye hath not 
seen, nor ear heard, nor the heart conceived,—or, 
as the Psalmist expresses it with such solemn beau- 
ly, of being satisfied, when he shall awake, with 
his likeness,—he, from that high motive alone, 


the Church—building it on the Rock, and en- 
larging it over the continents and islands of the 
ses. W*+ may have our explanation of it or not. 
God has so fitted the soul and the Gospel, sin and 
redemption, man and Christ—each for each. It is 
not for curiosity to question and criticise ; it is for 
veneratien and faith to confess it, and give thanks. 
And he that hath this hope in him purifieth him- 
self. He puts eff the pollutions that have stained 
him, for that pure fellowship’s sake. He fights 
temptation for that Leader's sake who beat down 
Satan under his feet forhim. He works righteous- 
ness for the sake of his righteous Redeemer. He 
lives for man for love of whom Christ died. He 
prays and watches and strives ever more and more 
to cleanse his spirit of every trace of unbelief and 
sin, that when his Master shall appear, in the spot- 
leasness of his spiritual glory, he also may appear 
with him, swaking in his likeness, and living in 
immortal fellowship with him “ where he is.” 

Nothing is more fundamental, nothing is more 
practical,—the moment we go below the mere ferms 
and externals of goodness,—than this inspiring 
truth,—that man is to conquer wrong and be pure, 
out of grateful love to his Lord. Clear of all 
formality, separate from all dogmatism, the heart of 
every living creed, the power of every effectual 
ministry of the Word, it is the one distinguishing 
and inestimable evangelical reality. 

It is true, men are not very likely to stop and 
deliberately select between their motives. Actions 
are often chosen directly ; motives exert their con- 
trol less consciously. Yet, these, as all allow, are 
the supreme thing in what we do, and in all the 
character and virtue of our lives. The way to 
reach them is toopen the heart to all high faith, 
and to encourage the reverent thoughts in all holy 
paths, so that he who is the one true motive to the 
Christian—he who moves, and by whom the 
world has been moved,—moves the mountains of 
our transgression, moves the steps of the obedient 
army of his followers on the errands of love to God 














that love and aspiration and worship, that holy 
longing and elevating sympathy and glorious pros- 
pect of resemblance more and more for ever,— 
he that hath this hope in him will purify himself 
even as he, the Purest, is pure. 

We are brought closer to the religious business 
of believing men in the world. Whatever their 
constructions of doctrinal systems, men who are in 





earnest at all about their better life, agree in the 
importance of personal purity,—purity of life. 
Why can they not as well agree as to the great 
personal and regencrative power which the Gospel 
everywhere puts forward to create that purity, and 
to kindle and renew that life—attachment, hope, 
faith toward Jesus Christ, our living Lord? In 
every form of persuasive declaration that language 
can take, the New Testament holds up ¢his motive 
to the weary, and sinning, and hungry heart of 
man. In every note that Christian testimony can 
command, the Christian world has breathed its 
thankful answer to that call. It rejoices to confess 
that no motive is so deep, so grand, so comprehen- 
sive, nor so mighty. It is deep, because nothing in 
the heart of man can go below his gratitude to a 
Deliverer who, in perfect goodness, from unmingled 
love, through the keenest agony, saves him from 
the worst and most lasting evil. Its grandeur isin 
the wide and firm control with which it moves 
and lifts and rejoices the souls of Christian genera- 
tions. It is comprehensive, because within its 
rich and manifold influences upon us are gathered 
the finest spiritual forces that stir and sway the 
beart,—thankfulness, loyalty, trust, sympathy, re- 
ligious reverence, and holy enthusiasm. And it is 
mighty, because it traces courage to action, and 
fortitude to suffering, and makes all pains easy and 
all crosses light, while nothing in earth or time 
can separate it from the love of God, which is in 
Christ Jesus the Lord. This is what the experi- 
ence of faith affirms. This is what the history of 


end man,—may come, and enter in, having the 
Father with him, and dwell within us, and make 
us bear fruit in honor unto eternal life. 


ENEMIES OF THE CONSTITUTION AND 
THE UNION. 


Tuere is a little clique or party of mon, male 
and female, mostly in the state of Massachusetts, 
who are the avowed enemies of the Union. They 
denounce the Federal Constitution, and deny that 
they owe allegiance to the Federal Government. 
Many of them, if not ail, refuse to exercise the 
right of suffrage. They are excluded from all civil 
offices, because they cannot take the oath to sup- 
port the Constitution of the United States. They 
sometimes celebrate the Fourth of July, not in the 
vulgar way,—by burning gunpowder, but in a way 
of their own,—by solemnly burning a copy of the 
Constitution, as Luther burned the tomes of the 
Canon Law and the Pope’s bull of excommunica- 
tion. Some of them, at least, are honest. Some 
of them are men of distinguished ability in the art 
of popular oratory. We need not name these mon. 
Their names are a by-word and a hissing in every 
part of the United States, because they are the rec- 
ognized and avowed enemies of the Federal Con- 
stitution and of the Union. 

Why do these men renounce and denounce the 
Constitution of the United States? Not to speak of 
the few who renounce and denounce all civil gov- 
ernment whatsoever, their position, if we under- 
stand them, is just this——The Constitution of the 
United States guarantees and upholds negro slave- 
ry. In their interpretation, the Constitution does 
not merely recognize slavery in the states as an ex- 
istirg fact over which it has no jurisdiction, it 
mekes the Union responsible for the existence of 
slavery. Hence they conclude that so long as 
slavery exists in any state, the guilt of the grossest 





oppression rests not upon that state only, but upon | 
the people of the United States; and that every | 


citizen is a partaker in the national crime. One 
plank, therefore, if we may use the slang of mod- 
ern politicians, constitutes their political platform : 
— it is, the subversion of the Federal Constitution 
and the dissolution of the Union. 

These men then are enemies of the Constitution 
and of the Union, simply because the Constitution, 
in their interpretation of it, is in conflict with the 
universal and inalienable rights of men, and there- 
fore with immutable justice. Is their interpreta- 
tation the right one? Is the Constitution of the 
United States such an instrument as their repre- 
sentation makes it?) Mr. Charles O’Conor answers 
in the affirmative. The Hon. James Brooks, and 
he other managers of the Union-meecting at the 
Academy of Music, give substantially the same an- 
swer. Union- meetings in various quarters, got up 
under similar management, respond in the same 
strain. Adherents and leaders of the party which 
calls itself Democratic, are insisting, in all parts of 


Siaies nationalizes slavery, so that, under it, the 
slavery of black men (or of men /egally black) is the 
rule, and the freedom of such men the exception. 
Judges of the Supreme Court of the United States 
dishonor their high office by declaring, in the face 
of notorious and indisputable facts, that, in the the- 
ory of the men and of the age that formed the Con- 
stitution, black men have no rights which white 
men are bound to respect; and that, therefore, 
no man of African descent can be a citizen under 
that Constitution. All these men put upon the 
Constitution the same interpretation, essentially, 
which is put upon it by those who profess to be its 
enemies. One and all, they insist on giving to it 
that construction which brings it into conflict with 
the known law of God and with the instinctive 
sense ef justice in the human soul. One and all, 
they give their influence to strengthen the hands 
of the men who profess to abhor the Constitution, 
and who are doing all they can to turn against it 
the abhorrence of the civilized world. 


Mr. Charles O’Conor—as we had occasion to ob- | 


serve last week—is explicit on this point. Assum- 
ing and affirming that the meaning of the Constitution 
is what its avowed enemies affirm it to be, hetells us 


tion cannot be vindicated except by vindicating ne- 
groslavery. He informs his admiring friends who 
want to advertise their principles and save the 
Union, that this is the true issue. If they would 
save the Union, they must frankly profess—if they 
would feel in their consciences that the Union is 
worth saving, they must twist their minds into the 
belief—that slavery is right. He does not indeed 
insist on their believing that all slavery is right. 
On the other hand, he does not merely ask them to 
admit that some possible or conceivable slavery 
may be right. What they must believe and profess 
if they would save the Union, is that “ negro slav- 
ery,” the concrete and actual thing now existing in 
certain of our states, is not unjust. What “ negro 
slavery” means to-day, Mr. O’Conor knows, and his 
admirers know. What that phrase means, Mr. 
Brooks knows, and everybody else that had any part 
in preparing and bringing forward the resolutions at 
the Academy of Music. What it means, every 





Democratic party-leader knows, and so does every 
Democratic party-follower—save perhaps the fresh- 
est and most ignorant class of Mr. O’Conor’s Irish 
compatriots. They all know that the saving 
clauses, dexterously thrown in by the learned gen- 
tleman, mean nothing. His gentle suggestions as 
if the actual negro slavery, which (as be pretends) 
the Constitution sanctions, were “ humanely ad- 
ministered” and “ judicigusly regulated”—and as 
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| without abusing it. 
| American Messenger transformed into a daily! 











clearly—like a clear-headed man—thatthe Constitu- | 


ee ne : | approbation of all evangelical Christians.” 
the country, that the Constitution of the United 
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centuries reports. This is what has created Chris- if the “many faults that are practiced under it,” 


ness and benignity—are no part of his meaning. 
“ Negro slavery” to-day is—what? Four millions 
of human beings in a Christian land, mulattoes, 
quadroons, octoroons, as well as negroes, converted 
into merchandise, bought and sold like any other 
cattle at the need or the will of their owners—four 
millions, whose ignorance of the alphabet and of all 
that could aid their intellectual elevation is a mo- 
mentous publie interest—four millions, whom the 
law robs of every human right save the right to 
live. This—nothing less than this—is the thing 
for which, as so many voices are telling us, the 
Union and the Constitution are responsible. This, 
according to Mr. O’Conor, is what all men must 
believe to be just, or “our Union cannot endure 
and it2ought not to endure.” 

We repeat-what we said last week, These men, 
knowingly or ignorantly, are the enemies of the 
Federal Constitution and of the Union. Mr. 
O’Conor and the rest of them know that the issue 
which he presents is not the true issue between the 
great political parties of to-day. It may be the 
true issue between himself and somebody else, or 
between his party and the handful who renounce 
their citizenship, or between the disguised and per- 
haps unconscious betrayers of the Gonstitution and 
iis avowed enemies. But “the true issue” of 
to-day—the issue which divides great national 
parties—the issue in which all the welfare (though 
not the permanence) of the Union is involved—the 
issue which no Union-meetings, no Cincinnati plat- 
forms, no Buehanan inaugurals and messages, no 
Dred Seott decisions can dispose of—the issue 
which will never be decided till it shall be decided 
right—is just that issue which Mr. O’Conor so 
adroitly and so quietly ignores. It is the issue as 
to the force and meaning of the Constitution. It is 
whether slavery is recognized as a national insti- 
tution, or is left entirely within the jurisdiction and 
under the sovereignty of each separate state. It is 
whether the Federal Constitution carries slavery, 
or can carry it, anywhere, or knows the difference 
between negro slavery and any other form of serv- 
ice, 





THE NEW DAILY. 


THe announcement that a new daily paper to ba 
conducted upon religious principles is about to be 
established in this city, has elicited much comment 
from the press. There can be no question that 
such a paper would beextensively welcomed in re- 
ligious families. There is need of a journal which 
while it shall give promptly and thoroughly what- 
ever is of the least importance as news, will avoid 
those disgusting details of prize-fights, murders, 
seductions, adulteries, elopements, and the mere- 
tricious arts of city life, and those salacious com- 
ments of reporters upon the incidents of vice, which 
disfigure the columns of many otherwise respectable 
and valuable journals. There is need of a paper 
which will convey to the family circle whatever is 
fresh and entertaining in literature, art, and society, 
without conveying with this the taint of infidelity or 
of licentiousness. In a word, there is need of a daily 
newspaper which shall bring to the household 
every mornipg the amplest budget of news from 
ail parts of the world, presented in such form as an 
intelligent Christian father would choose for dis- 
coursing to his family of the events of the day. 
Nobody wants a newspaper of cant, of creeds, of 
homilies; nobody asks for the suppression or mod- 
ification of the news of the day, nor for a fastidious 
censorship over even the statistics of vice and 
crime; but the Christian public do demand that 
the news of the day shall be presented not in the 
way of appetizing a depraved popular taste, but 
under the direction of a refined Christian intelli- 
gence, supervising every detail. We therefore feel 
a deep interest in the success of the proposed jour- 
nal. 

We are confident, however, that its success can 
be secured only through the personal character 
and responsibility of the conductors of the journal, 
and that any attempt to hamper them by articles of 
faith and practice framed in a committee of stock- 
holdezs would destroy the vitality of the paper. 
The Evangelist states that The Century, which has 
been conducted as a weekly for a year past, was 
intended to be a daily journal of the description 
indigated above, but “ stumbled at the restraint 
which a conservative joint-stock arrangement 
sought to impose on its utterances.” Such re- 
straints would be fatal to any journal. To be- 
come a power in the community, a journal must 
have au independent life, and for this its editors 
must be men who can be trusted with their own 
freedom, and who know how to use their freedom 
Imagine for a moment The 


Could anything be more absurd, more thoroughly 
contemptible? Picture the conservators of Nassau- 
street piety preparing a daily newspaper for “the 
What 


devout scissorings of nonentities ; what canting ho- 


| milies; what careful emendation of facts; what 


conscientious suppression of truth ; what habitual 
perversion of righteousness ; what lofty ignoring 
of sins; what doleful comments upon manners ; 
what emptiness and nothingness! A daily Amer- 
can Messenger! Who would stop to pick up such 
a sheet from his door-step? Just such a thing will 
this new journal be, if it is to be managed by a 
committee claiming to represent “ all evangelical 
Christians,” or if it shall aim to please anybody 
outside of the editor’s sanctum. 

A gentleman who is personally interested in the 
proposed Daily, writes to us that the statement 
copied from The Philadelphia Ledger, to the effect 
that “ Episcopalians have refused to associate with 
the other Christian denominations” in the prelimi- 
nary arrangements for the paper, is entirely incor- 
rect. Weare happy to make the correction, butshould 
be still more pleased to be able to announce that no 
Christian denominations as such, and no Committee 
of self-constituted representatives of “ the Christian 
denominations,” have combined to issue and con- 
trol the newspaper. Any such trammeling must 
seal its fate from the outset. The paper must live 
by its character, not by an appeal to classes or de- 
nominations, and it must form for itself a charac- 
ter, which can be dene to any purpose only through 
the independent individuality of its editors. We 
repeat it, the Christian community do want a daily 
newspaper conducted in the spirit of true Christi- 
anity, but they do not wish and would not accept 
a daily American Messenger. 





CHRISTIAN AMUSEMENTS. 

Ir is a question of much practical importance 
what amusements can be lawfully indulged in by 
Christians for health and recreation—a question 
doubly important to those who have to bring up 
families under the cramped conditions of great 
cities. Itis much to be regretted that certain forms 
of amusement which in themselves are innocent, 
healthy, and invigorating, have become so much 
associated with gambling, rowdyism, drunkenness, 
and profaneness, that Christians can hardly indulge 
in them without wounding their brethren and in- 
curring the censure of the world. We refer es- 
pecially to the more athletic games. A writer in 
The Atlantic Monthly—a periodical which will not 
be accused of any leaning toward Puritanism or 
asceticism—remarks as follows upon the bowling- 
alley and the billiard-table : 

“There is no contamination in the cue or the ten- 


pin; but there is in the habits and associations of the 
places where they are found. Let us not be maw- 





gambling-house, simply because they 
ate oy without — comm } yd Money 
dusty, tae and sebieop-eteuibed ‘air of those 
places is not to be compared with our free, open, out- 
door hills and meadows, for any hygienic puposes.”’ 
But suppose there are no “ bills and meadows,” 
and no “out-doors” but in the streets! Shall 
Christians and their ehildren be deprived of health- 
ful and innocent recreations merely because these 
have been perverted or monopolized by worldlings? 
All places of amusement which are eomtaminated 
by worldly and unchristian associations should be 
scrupulously avoided by Christians and their fa- 
milies. But the mere fact that men of the world 
have appropriated a particular form of recreation, 
ig, not conclusive against the use of that recreation 
under the associations of Christian companionship. 
The rule of abstinence recommended by Paul, 
which respects the conscience even of a weak 
brother, does not require Christians to place them- 
selves under the dictation of worldlings and cavil- 
ers as to what is permissible under the law of 
Christ. The unhealthiness of children at school, 
andthe unphy siological regulations of many schools, 
both public and private, demand that amusements 
shall be devised which will promote health without 
compromising virtue. The Central Park will help 
to solve the problem for New York. 





THE CONFLICT IN KENTUCKY. 

Tue “irrepressible conflict” has fairly opened 
in Kentucky. The forcible expulsion of Mr. Fee 
and his noble band of Bereans has called out Mr. 
Cassius M. Clay in defense of the right of free 
thought and free speech. The advances made by 
Mr. Vice-President Breckinridge toward the Dis- 
unionists, and his advocacy of their extreme doc- 
trine of Federal intervention for the protection and 
support of slavery, has called forth an earnest 
testimony from his uncle, Dr. Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, who insists upon the old-fashioned doctrine 
that slavery was regarded by our fathers as an evil 
to be abolished, that the Federal Gevernment has 
no business to extend and uphold it, and that the 
safety and the very existence of the South depend 
upon fidelity to the Union, and to the true interpre- 
tation of the Constitution upon this point. We 
have room neither for Mr. Clay’s speech nor for 
Dr. Breckinridge’s letter ; but we give in another 
column the admirable appeal of the exiles of Ken- 
tucky “to the People of the United States.” The 
people, the whole people, of whatever party or sect— 
the people of the United States, of the whole coun- 
try, of the South as well as the North, and espe- 
cially of the South—have a vital personal interest 
in the outrage set forth in this appeal, and the 
remedy proposed for it. In mid-winter, a peacea- 
ble, industricus, Christian community, pursuing 
their own avocations, are warned off from their own 
land, deprived of their own property, and sent into 
exile in another State. If these exiles were a few 
Protestants from Madeira, or even a few Jews from 
Morocco, the whole Christian community would 
be stirred at such an outrage, and the most prayer- 
ful and substantial sympathy would be rendered to 
the sufierers. But this is a persecution of fellow 
Christians upon our own soil, of Christians entitled 
to the protection of law as citizens of the United 
States; a persecution for princip'e, for single- 
hearted devotion to the cause of Christ and hu- 
manity. 

Much as we deplore the wrong done to our suf- 
fering brethren, we cannot say that we are 
sorry for this exposure. It shows that slavery and 
a pure vital Christianity cannot exist together; it 
identifies Slavery with Antichrist in its worst form ; 
it warns all who love the Gospel, that the great is- 
sue to be tried in this country is between Chris- 
tianity and Barbarism. Let every Christian read 
the appeal of the Kentucky exiles, and determine 
before God where he ought to be found in such a 
conflict. Though the seat of conflict is a slave 
state, the principles at stake involve not only the 
existence of the Union, but the very existence of 
Christianity upon its soil. 


THE MORMON QUESTION. 

Tue people of the United States seem quietly to 
have taken it for granted that the Mormon question 
is ended; that the army “conquered a peace” 
without striking a blow ; and that the disciples of 
Brigham Yourg have settled down into respectable, 
orderly, and loyal citizens of the United States. 
Mr. Greeley, with that candor which is one of his 
characteristic and praiseworthy traits, in his anxiety 
to make a just and fair impression concerning the 
Mormons, appears to have leaned to a too favora- 
ble construction of their position and intentions. It 
was hardly possible for Mr. G., in an interview of 
a few hours with Brigham Young, to get at the 
actual state of things among the people. The 
contiguous presence of the army may restrain the 
Mormons from any hostile demonstration against 
the Government of the United States ; but their 
theory of their own theocratic government remains 
unchanged, and their practices are as vile and cruel 
as ever. On this point we have recent and reliable 
testimony. 

An officer connected with the United States troops, 
now in the Mormon territory, writes to a friend in 
this city as follows: 

“Camp Fioyp, U. T., Nov. 16, 1859. 

As we were not allowed to fight the 
Mormons, I suppose we are all forgotten in the States. 
But we shall probably be remembered in Congress 
this winter, when the expense of maintaining an army 
of 3,000 men in so remote a part of our country 
comes to be realized ; especially when it can be easily 
proved that, for any good we do here, we might as well 
be in China. If the President had allowed the arnty 
to come here before sending Commissioners to force 
a pardon on a people who not only never asked it, but 
who denounced it as a tissue of lies, the whole Mor- 
mon question might have been definitely settled ; for 
then the Mormons would either have left the country 
or their leaders would lave been hung. 

“This whole Mormon question you probably regard 
as of trifling moment; but it is really one of great im- 
portanee. I do not now allude to the fact that the 
Mormon creed differs so essentially from all others, 
but to the abominable practices which it not only tol- 
erates but even fosters. These people are politically 
dangerous, for one of the oaths which they take, in 
what they call their ‘ Endowment,’ is eternal hostil- 
ity to any government other than the head of their 
Church. Socially they are a moral pestilence. The 
complete annihilation of all the dearest and most sa- 
cred ties of home, caused by their system of polygamy, 
is as repulsive to decency as destructive of all social 
virtues. As regards murder, theft, incest, and all the 
crimes and vices most abhorrent in the community in 
which you live, you will be justified in believing the 
apparently most exaggerated reports from this people. 
And yet Old Buck seems to make special pets of 
them. They have been tolerated only because the 
enormity of their offenses is so great that they appear 
incredible to the people of the States. It is beyond 
all question, and undoubted by those residing here, 
that whole families have been cruelly put to death for 
simply showing some inclination to secede from the 
Church. And these murders are not committed by 
private individuals, on their own responsibility, but 
they are actually ordered by a Council of Bishops. 
Nothing is more certain than that the Mormons mur- 
dered a whole emigrant train in the fall of 1857, con- 
sisting of 120 persons, of all ages and both sexes. 
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“ You will naturally ask, why are not these crimes 

by the courts here? The answer is simply 

this: the criminal is tried before a Mormon jury, The 

only parallel to this procedure that occurs to me is 

thie—take the convicts in your state prison for jury- 

men in criminal cases. The beauties of squatter 
sovereignty are exhibited to perfection. 

“ We have visited the houses of two bishops here, 
one of whom has ten wives, four of whom are his 
nieces ; the other has six wives, and of these two are 
his nieces. 

“We have nothing to do here except to go out 
occasionally in pursuit of Indians. This is no doubt 
the best drilled portion of the army, as so large a body 
of troops has not been together for so long a time 
since the Mexican war. With so large a body of 
officers, and several ladies who came out this summer, 
we have a very pleasant society. In the way of 
amusements we have a theater twice a week in Eng- 
lish, circus twice a week, and fine music at the Ger- 
mar theater Sunday evenings.” 

This closing paragraph is a sufficient indication 
that the writer of the above is not himself a stickler 
for Puritanic habits of life, and for that very reason 
his testimony as to immorality and crime among 
the Mormons is the more striking. ‘He is con- 
strained to speak by reason of the gross and ram- 
pant wickedness around him. 

What a striking comment is the existence of 
Mormonism upon the new doctrine of “ popular 
sovereignty "—a doctrine that would abandon the 
territory which should be the common and sacred 
inheritance of the people of the United States, to be 
polluted and cursed with whatever heathenish and 
barbarous institutions and practices the first settlers 

may choose to set up in the name of their sover- 
eignty. Yet this is the dogma with which Mr. 
Douglas and his friends propose to combat the 


equally pernicious dogma that the Constitution | 


establishes, and that Congress should protect, in new 
territories, the organic heathenism and barbarism 
which exists in some of the Southern states. The 
safety and honor of the country demand the ropu- 
diation of both these monstrosities. 


HOW TO APPEASE THE SOUTH. 

Tue cry of Disunion and the agitation consequent 
thereupon, are a periodical financial and political 
necessity of the South. Living for the most part 
upon the product of a single crop, and this cotton- 
crop being like the olive-crop of Syria annually 
mortgaged in advanee for favors received, the 
South is compelled every now and then to repudi- 
ate its debts as the only way of averaging the loss- 
es of hard times and unfavorable seasons. The 
readiest way to effect this repudiation, and to escape 
its dishonor, is to get up such an excitement against 
Northern men, os/ensibly upon political grounds 
and the cry of “ Abolitionism,” that no collector 
from the North can remain in any Southern com- 
munity long enough to collect what is due to the 
house he represents. 

In like manner the indolent non-producera of the 
South must have office as a means of support and 
of social consideration ; and therefore it is necessa- 
ry to get up a periodical excitement which shall 
compel Northern politicians and parties seeking 
power, to concede to the South that pre-eminence 
in the distribution of offices te which she has so 
long been accustomed. 

In view of these facts the way to pacify the 
South is obvious. Let Northern merchants volun- 
tarily withdraw their collectors from the South, 





cali a public meeting, and resolve that in view of 


the injury inflicted upon the South by John Brown's 
invasion, and as a testimony of loyalty to the 
Union, they will continue to sell to the South 
without exacting past dues, and will leave all 
payments for future purchases entirely to the 
honor of their Southern brethren ; and let the Re- 
publican Convention forthwith assemble and give 
its pledge that in ease a Republican President 
shall be elected, the South shall continue to have 
three-fifths of the most lucrative offices ;—let this 
be done, and the terrible phantom of Disunion will 
be laid, and peace will return to the distracted 
country. No measures of Union-Meetings have 
yet gone deep cnough to reach the real seat of the 
difficulty. ° 
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TRUE SCHOOL-BOOKS,. 

Mvcu interest has been awakened by our recent 
exposure of the pro-slavery tendency of common- 
school literature. If the text-books of the common 
schools are expurgated of all sentiments of freedom, 


and if the history of the United States and the in- | 


terpretation of the Constitution are so perverted 
that children are made to believe that the conserv- 
ation of slavery was the special care and study of 
the Fathers of the Union, then the whole labor and 
fruit of the American Revolution will be lost in 


less than a century from its date. The insidious 


leaven of the spirit of slavery in our school-books | 
must be watched, or it will infuse itself into the | 
| whieh he sees around him, but charitably consig 
| ing the victims of that trafiie “ 


generation which in twenty years shall have the 
guidance of public affairs. We have a right to de- 
mand, in the name of freedom, of good faith, of 
common honesty, that Dr. Hart’s atrocious perver- 
sions of the Constitution of the United States shall 
not be made the basis of teaching in our public 
schools. 

We do not ask that books which inculcate theories 
as to the mode of negro-emancipation, or deal in 
homilies upon slavery, shall be made text-books in 
schools supported by the state; but we have a 
right to insist that those text-books shall be true to 
history, and shall convey to the rising generation 


man rights, which animated the patriots and fathers 
of the American Revolution. There is really no 
difficulty in securing this if the public are vigilant. 


The work of preparing school-books is left too | 


much to time-serving publishers who regard only 
their own pecuniary profit. 


on the Constitution, would be a timely lesson 

to authors and publishers, addressed to the most 

sensitive part of their consciousness—the pocket. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that books for 


schools, prepared in the spirit of freedom, would | 


not find a market. We know of no more popular 
and saleable books than the admirable Compen- 
diums of English and American Literature, pre- 
pared by Prof. Cleveland of Philadelphia. Yet 


these are thoroughly penotrated with the spirit of | duced by a series of losses and reverses (0 


freedom and of Christian morality. There are no 
better books in this department for the use of Nor- 
mal Schools and the higher English seminarics. 
Prof. Cleveland's Compendium of English Litera- 
ture has reached its 2lst edition, and the demand 
for it is unabated. 

Years ago he prepared a “Third Latin Book,” 
containing extracts from Cesar, Nepos, ete. A 
few of the “ Notes” of that book we here tran- 
scribe, as a specimen of the manner in which even 
a pagan text-book may be made to inculcate Chris- 
tian morality : 

“<4. Consilio, ‘deliberative assembly.’ What an amelioration 
of the condition of the people has gradually taken place, since 
the introduction of Christianity. Contrast the people of Great 
Britain from what they were in the days of its early monarchs, 
and what they are now ; or compare the state of things in Europe 
in the dark ages and in the nineteenth century, and how great 
the change. This progression is to go on, until the rights of man 
as man shall be universally respected, and the great truth shal! 
be everywhere acknowledged, that the sole object of government 
should be for the best good of the governed. 

= ab. — potentwrum, ‘by the tyrannical sway of the more 

eriul. 

“17. Inillo prelio. In reading the accounts of battles, and of in- 
stances of bravery among the ancients, we need to keep coastant 
watch over ourselves, lest the war spirit, which is in sympathy 
with the lowest animal propensities of our nature, take possession 
of our own bosoms. Well has Mr. Barnes, in his discourse on the 
character of William Penn, remarked,‘ Who has ever told the 
evils, and the curses, and the crimes of war? Who can deseribe 
the horrors of the carnage of battle? Who can portray the fiend- 
ish passions which reign there? Who can tell the amount of the 
treasures wasted, and of the blood that has flowed, and of the 














|} Gur steamers. 


from 
that hatred of oppression, and that devotion to hu- | 


The emphatic rejec- | 
tion from the public schools of such a book as Hart | 
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tears that have been shed over the slain? Who can registe, ths 
crimes which war has originated and sustained? |; ),..." 

in which earth, more than in any other, resembies ,-) 

wers. And who, with the heart of a man—of | IV ae 

ness~ of a hater of carnage and crime—ca,, |, . 
but with pity, who can repress his contempt in looking ou 41) 
tra of war- the tinsel the modding plumes-—even ths ,, 
imating music—desi to cover over the reality of the con). ~ 
plated murder of fathers, and husbands, and sons ”’ u 
“97. Neque legibus, etc. Upon this Valerius Maximus rem, 

‘Imo ne corpus quidem Miltiadis sepulturm prius manda,, pees 
sunt, quam ejus filius Cimon cisdem vinculis se constring-,, 
traderet.’ A more barbarous law can scarcely be conce.y 4 
— to deny to a father who died in prison for debt the 
burial, unless his son would take his place or pay the dey: » 
cept the slave laws of all our slaveholding states, which, mabe 
every infant, when born, follow the condition of the mothe, ¥ 
to make any child to be responsible for the condition of its m,. > 
er, is as great a wrong as to make it responsible, as tho \., 
nians thus did, for the condition of its father; which » 
it had no hand in bringing about.” 


Here are principles which flow legitimately {;) 
the subject matter, and which every youth shoy , 
be taught to value. 

The “ Free Speaker,” prepared by W. B. joy), 
of Boston, embodies some of the noblest utieran so, 
of English and American statesmen for the riz), 
of man. It would be an admirable substituss fo, 
Dr. Porter's “ Rhetorical Reader,” which, in aia, 
editions, has been expurgated of many of the nob\. 
sentiments which the compiler had inserted jy jy. 
We trust that parents and teachers wil) agmiy;.:., 
to the publishers of school-books the reby\, ,) 
so much need. 
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EMANCIPATION IN MISSOUR!, 


Tue actual progress of emancipation in Missy, 
is strikingly indicated by the Thanksgiving Serm , 
of Rev. H. A. Nelson, pastor of the First Presby 
terian church in St. Louis. With a view to 
quaint our readers with the rising tone of [ecling 
in that state, we give a somewhat extended extra»: 
from Dr. Nelson’s sermon, with reference to t\,, 
point. After enumerating the material advantay., 
of Missouri, Dr. N. proceeds as follows 


“ Why has not a state of such territoria 
and such advantageous position, and such abun dja) 
resources, been more rapidly peopled? Why, 
mer years, has the westward-flowing tide of 
tion seemed to meet at our eastern border, an 
ble barrier turning it northward, and causing it | 
all around our state, in that direction, mor 
than over its surface? Why have enterprising peo 
preferred to make their homes in a colder cline —t, 
farms on which the crops are far more exposed 
frosts—to live where a longer and sever 1 winte 
mands a far more laborious and carefi! prov 
where the soil is no more prolific, and wher 
markets is more difficult, until expensive ar 
modes of conveyance are provided ? 

“Most evident is it that Missouri has not made 
progress in the increase of population, and the develop 
ment of her resources, in proportion to her natural a) 
vantages. Only one reason is assigned for this 
that is the existence here of an institution w 
now generally admitted to be rapidly declin 
institution of slavery. 

“The most significant signs of the times, th 
intelligent forecastings of the future, assure us 
this state is to be not only a populous and po 
but a free state—more populous and power! 
cause free—far more rapidly now becoming px 
and powerful from the good prospect of becomi: 

“ This is not a movement of fanaticism ; ala 
not, to any great extent, a movement of humar 
ofconscienee. Mighty forces of nature, controlled ay) 





i 
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ston 


| directed by Almighty Providence, are achiey 
| Missouri this great deliverance. 


Like all gr 
ments of nature, itis as calm and silent a 
sistible. There is many a brook, through whi: 
may wade, that makes more noise in its flow 
mighty Mississippi, into which acres of ric} 
without visibly increasing its turbidvess. So do 
impotent noise of our human controversi 
with the deep, silent, irresistible movements 
dence—that Providence which hastens not 
never weary ; which extends over al! the ag 
time ; which encompasses all creature age: 
wicked and the good ; and the sublime result 
are the glory of history, and the hope of th 
creation,’ that ‘groaneth and trava 
gether until now.’ 

“] have already said that this mov 
of humanity, er of conscience. The 
souri are not about to enfranchise ai 
They are not, to any great extent, des 
not earnestly inquiring after a safe mei 
ticable means for this, nor even anxious 
the difficulties in the way of it. Individua 
of emancipation, we may hope not a few, ai 
less occurring. We may also hope that the 
become more frequent, wherever the characte 
slaves and the circumstances around them 
safe and beneficial. But the great fact w 


forces itself upon public observation, is the ra 


moval of slaves. They go from our state as s 


| into states in which they will still be held 


condition. 
“Tthas never yet fallen to my lot to w 


| pitiable sight, the sale of a human b 


any of this living human freight bestow 
But you whose avocati 
occupied about the levee, do sometimes sc+ 


| company of human beings driven in chair 


be shipped as merchandise ; and all well-inf 
izens know that this is the process by whi: 
is becoming free. While we congratulat 
upon the prospect of having the state deliv 


| this blighting institution, surely we canno 


thought of sympathy and of pity for the th 
its native-born inhabitants,who are thus cru 
Yet, on this day of thanksgiving, we will 
upon the dark shades of the picture 
these unhappy fellow-beings to God, 

fully upon the future. We 
wholly free from anxiety.” 


and lo 
cannot keep 


While we rejoice in the progress of emanc: 


| in Missouri, from whatever cause, we feel hut 
| ated for our common Christianity when we tind 


minister of Christ not only omitting fitly to chars 
terize the wickedness of the traflic in human being 


to God,” and ** lo 
ing hopefully upon the future,” not as promi 
them any deliverance from the horrors they 
known, but simply as delivering the state | 


blight. When will Christian men at the 


| learn to speak in the spirit of Him who ca 
| preach “deliverance to the captives?” 7 


Louis Democrat recently gave similar fact 
same tone. 
slave-trade ! 


How sad is this picture of the 


* Tur InresistinLe Exopus.—One hundred an! 
negroes, in charge of Birch & Keary, 
this port yesterday, on the soutl 
steamer Cora Anderson. Another smal! lo! 
twenty to thirty were also shipped o1 
Chambers. All these negroes were pu! 
Missouri. 

“The frequency of these shipments is ! 
excite much attention and remark amon 
Scarcely a day passes but gangs o! 
nate creatures are seen trailing, i 
ers in front and in the rear, down the | 
leading to the river. Missouri undoub 
rapidly depleted of her young and vigorous 54°" 
At present prices, they are entirely to 
hold, in this, for them, unhealthy climat 
precarious proximity to the free states 
infirm remain to die, or watch the slow b 
sible exodus of their children, and the grad 
away of the system of slavery.” 





Wno Wants a Picture ?—An Eng 
now living in Brooklyn, a worthy man, ® 
cellent painter, especially of animals, lias °° 


9 coud 


tion almost of destitution. He has a larz?! 
to maintain, and is honorably and brave 
gling to do it by means of his art. /f 4 
readers want the portrait of a favorite ! 
cow or dog, or if any of them would like ' 
themselves to a picture, at a cost of from !* 
five dollars upward, in which anima! 65 
form a prominent feature, they will gra''') 
selves and confer a great and timely fave : 
very deserving artist and man, by giv!" m 
order. His address can be learned at tls 


CHILDREN at THE West.—The Ten (rove 
a letter from Rev. Mr. Townsend, a missionary * 
City, in which it was reported that the con 
children recently sent out there from Randa!!'s ** 
very good, being well provided for and healthy 
nnsittanbdinninietibits ib 
Tue Lemmon Case.—The chamber of t! 
peals at Albany is crowded with ladies and st 
eager to witness the arguments in the Lemmy > 
Mr. Chas. O’Conor opened for the state 0! ' 
was followed by Mr. Blunt and Mr. Evarts on! 
_—___.+3.————— 
Quick Passace.—The North Atlantic ste! 
A. G. Gray, Esq., commanding, left Aspinwe | 
of the 17th inst., and arrived at her dock I 1es13y oo | 
The Baltic brings 400 passengers and $l, “ go 
treasure, which left San Francisco on Pacific 
ship Golden Age, Commander Watkins, on ‘ 
arriving in New York in 19 days and 4 how's 
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